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Since  1909  actual  yields  or  cotton  have  been  from  23  to  53  per- 
cent BELOW  THEORETICAL  FULL  YIELD.     DURING  THE  DECADE    1930-39  DEFICIENT 

moisture  accounted  for  an  estimated  reduction  of  12.0  percent  from  full 
yield;  boll  weevil  for  8.2  percent;  "other"  climatic  conditions,  5.6 
percent;  excessive  moisture,  2.8  percent;  "othe*r"  insects,  2.8  percent; 

AND  ALL  OTHER,   3.9  PERCENT.      In    1940  THE   REDUCTIONS  FROM  EXCESSIVE  MOIS- 
ture and  "other"  climatic  causes  were  greater  than  the  1930-39  average 
8ut  reductions  resulting  from  other  causes  were  below  average. 

This  year  deficient  moisture  has  been  reported  in  some  areas  and 
excessive  moisture  in  others.    boll  weevil  are  reported  to  be  more  abund- 
ant than  in  the  last  several  years. 
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THE    COTTON  SITUATION 
Summary 

Cotton  prices  made  an  almost  uninterrupted  rise  of  2.Ul  cents  per 
pound  during  the  month  ended  July  25.    At  the  end  of  the  period  Middling 
15/l6-inch  cotton  in  the  10  markets  averaged  lb. 72  cents  per  pound,  the 
highest  price  since  early  1930*  7«^5  cents  above  the  low  for  the  season 
last  October. 

The  sharp  advance  in  cotton  prices  above  the  prospective  19*+1  loan 
rate  reflects  in  part  the  possibility  that  a  smaller  acreage  ajid  generally  . 
unfavorable  weather  and  insect  conditions  may  cause  the  new  crop  to  be  much 
smaller  this  year  than  last.    Other  factors  in  the  rise  are  recent  sharp  in- 
creases in  prices  of  many  other  commodities,  the  continuing  high  level  of 
cotton  consumption  and  the  marked  improvement  in  general  business  conditions 
Prices  of  foreign  cotton  also  made  substantial  gains  during  the  past  month. 

Cotton  consumption  totaled  875*000  bales  during  June,  making  an  11- 
month  total  of  8,789,000  bales,  an  increase  of  23  percent  over  the  same  perid 
a  year  earlier.    Although  consumption  was  slightly  below  the  level  of  the  2 
preceding  months,  the  decline  was  less  than  seasonal  and  the  adjusted  index 
of  cotton  consumption  advanced  to  168  percent  of  the  1935~39  average,  a  gain 
of  four  points  over  May  and  5^  points  over  June  19^+0. 

June  exports  totaled  75>°00  bales.    This  makes  an  August-June  total 
of  1,051,000  bales,  a  reduction  of  83  percent  from  the  corresponding  figure 
a  year  ago  and  the  smallest  11  months1  total  since  the  Civil  War  period.  In: 
view  of  the  wide  price  disparity  between  American  and  foreign  growths,  the 
prospects  for  commercial  exports  of  American  cotton  continue  very  unfavorable 
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The  acreage  of  cotton  in  cultivation  in  the  United  States  on  July  1 
was  officially  estimated  at, 23, 519,000  acres.    This  is  5.U  percent  less  than 
the  acreage  in  cultivation  on  July  1,  19^0  and  23,6  percent  "below  the  1930~39 
average.    If  the  percent  abandoned  in  19^-1  is  equal  to  the  10-year  average, 
an  acreage  of  23,102,000  is  indicated  for  harvest' in  19^1«    This  would  be 
the  'smallest  harvested  acreage  since  1895» 

The  repossession  of  Government — loan  cotton  has  continued  at  a  rapid 
rate*    On  July  21  the  total  cotton  remaining  pledged  as  collateral  to  secure 
Government  loans  was  only  about  559*100  bales.     In  addition,  the  Government 
owned  6,126,500  bales,  making  the  total  Government-owned  and  held  stocks  on 
that  da.te  approximately  6,bS5»000  bales.     In  view  of  the  rapid  redemption  of 
cotton  from  Government  loan,  "free"  stocks  at  the  end  of  the  season  are  likely 
to  total  around  5~,3/^  million  bales.     This  would  be  the  largest  total  since 
1933. 

—  July  28,  l$kl 

,'.  FRICES 

Domestic  prices  make,  further  sharp  advances 

Cotton  prices  continued  to  advance  this  month  with  the  10-market  aver- 
age of  Middling  15/'l6~inch  rising  as  high  as  l6.7?  cents  on  July  25.  This 
was  2.^1  cents  higher  than  a  month  earlier,  7*^5  cents  .above  the  low  for  the 
■eason  (October  1]4)  and  the  highest  since  early  1330»    Futures  prices  at  New 
York  made  gains  of  from  2.33  to  2.5^  cents  per  pound,  the  largest  gains  and 
higher  prices  being  in  the  more  distant  months. 

"The  June  15  farm  price  of  cotton  averaged  12. SI  cents  per  pound  com- 
pared with  11.68  cents  on  May  15  (table  1),    These  prices  represent  79*5 
72.5  percent,  respectively,  of  the  June  parity  price  of  16.12.     If  the  farm 
price  has  advanced  since  June  15  by  the  same  amount  as  the  10-market  average, 
the  farm  price  on  July  25  approximated  98  percent  of  the  June  parity. 

The  recent  rise  in  cotton  prices  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  advance 
in  early  1937*    At  that  time  talk  of  "inflation"  was  prevalent  and  there  was 
general  strength  in  speculative  markets.     In  both  periods  general  business 
conditions  were  improving  and  a  relatively  high  level  of  cotton  consumption 
prevailed.    In  other  important  respects,  however,  there  is  little  similarity. 
In  early  1937  exports  were  relatively  heavy  whereas  this  season  they  are  the 
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lowest  since  the  Civil  War  period.  In  early  1937  prospects  were  for  small 
end-of-season  carry-over  of  "free"  cottnn  T«  Iaaa+a  *.  \1  ?f  small 
sum>lv  of  "fv^oH  nrit+rZ  cotton.    In  addition  to  the  small  total 

loSer  sLie  Lntttt       ****  ™  *  rePorted  scarcity  of  certain  of  the 
longer  staple  lengths,  and,  as  a  result  of  considerable  buyinc  for  futurp 
delivery  the  quantity  available  for  sale  was  smaller  +b J  it 

repossession  r>f  Q>.«,i+  )i  7  -n-  -J  ,  ":besi  since  1^33,  as  a  result  of  the 
repossession  of  about  4.7  million  bales  of  loan  cotton  since  August  1  lQUn 

rate  renLt'^n  Tj£  *"  °°tt0n  prices  above  the  Prospective  l9Ul  loan 
smaller  ttan  atj    ,!0      OthLT  J      ^  "K  CaUSS  th°  neW  Crop  to  be  ™ch 

no£t£ anTth!  t  two  conditions,  however,  have  been  evident  for  many 

Sut"     ft'r  d    a^Sio^  l0an  ^         b6en  -ther 
level  and  the  MMlbSitv  J      ?f    ed  increase  in  the  general  price 

ana  tne  possibility  that  much  cotton  may  be  held  for  higher  prices. 

Foreign  prices  advance  except  at  Liverpool 
-?here.  they  continue  at  MarcjT^TTWel 

8  7g  onTT^r^6  °f  Indian  °°tt0n  at  Sonbay  advanced  from  7.61  on  June  20  to 

Brlfi  ian  cotton  a^T*  p'  ,laJ  CentS  (table  f}'  ^  *™> 

poSd.    On  Julv  if  ft  f  "eased  from  6.73  to  g.02,  or  1.29  cents  per 

past  mortiT^f f  Shanghai  Sh°"f  consider*le  strength  during  the 
cents? a  -air  of  f  l/\ ,  f  COUOn  <Middliog  7/>  inch)  averaged  ?9.2S 
inoreLed^ron  10  ^  to  I'f  nfi°Verta  "J*  5  earller'  I»dian  Akola 

to  17.77  cents.  and  Brazllian  Sa0  Paolo  type  5  iron  15.60 

in  the  oSaaiarirrkerth^,;\eldta^UbStaJ,tlal  PrlCe  «*»■*«*  over  American, 
in  the  ori^  !J  1  throughout  this  season.    More  recently  the  sharp  rise 

on  June^slra^inirc^to0:"011^^  *he  dlSparUy  3"U  farth^  ^ 

can  cotton  "4  ~S  p°ef  llt^^  ^  °< 

a*™  WaS  recentlv  announced  that  raw  cotton  prices  in  the  Tiwit«q 

K  WIS  SSTS4  Lhr°USh  f?"*"  30  ^  S  ^^lle^l^e 
Previously  thev  Ll  Zt     ^  L,1VeI?001  C°U°n  E*chang*  was  closed  on  that  date, 
previously  tney  had  been  fixed  only  for  the  period  ended  June  30. 
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EXPORTS 

American  exports  decline,  foreign  exports 
increase  since  lg2Q 

From  1920  to  1929  American  exports  ranged  from  5„0  million  to  11. 3 
million  bales  compared  with  a  total  for  seven  other  important  exporting 
,  countries  l/  of  from  2*8  to  5.8  million  (tables  3  and.  k).    During  the  decade 
'  of  the  1930 's  total  exports  from  the  eight  countries  averaged  12,299*000 
[bales  compared  with  12,311,000  bales  during  the  1920's.    Even  though  there 
was  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  average  exports  for  the  eight  countries 
combined,  there  were  marked  shifts  as  between  countries,  American  exports 
constituted  from  50  to  70  percent  and  averaged  60  percent  of  the  combined 
exports  of  all  eight  countries  from  1920-29.     In  the  decade  193°~39  t]rie 
range  widened  from  32  to  71  percent  and  the  average  declined  to  5^  percent. 

In  terms  of  bales,  average  exports  of  American  cctton  declined  from 
~[,k  million  bales  during  the  1920's  to  6.6  million  during  the  1930's.     In  the 
same  period  Indian  exports  declined  from  2,8  million  to  2.5  million,  and 
Chinese  exports  from  253,000  to  210,000  bales.    The  greatest  increase 
occurred  in  Bro.zil,  '-here  the  average  exports  increased  from  102,000  to 
673»000  bales.     In  Angle -Egyptian  Sudan  exports  climbed  from  J^,,000  to 
187,000;  in  Argentina  from  59,000  to  123,000;  in  Egypt  from  1.4  million  to 
1.7  million;  and  in  Peru  from  200,000  to  306,000  bales. 

Monthly  experts  from  British  India  are  not  readily  available  for  this 
season,  but  from  August  through  April  the  most  recent  month  for  which  data 
on  all  of  the  other  seven  countries  are  available  exports  of  American  cotton 
constituted  only  33  percent  of  the  total  for  the  seven  countries,  excluding 
India.     The  percentage  that  exports  of  American  cotton  were  of  exports  from 
all  eight  countries  would  have  been  considerably  smaller. 

Erom  August  through  June,  exports  of  American  cotton  totaled  1,108,000 
bales  of  500  pounds  gross  weight  compared  with  1,200,000  bales  (U78  pounds 
net  weight)  exported  by  Brazil;  6oU,000  exported  by  Egypt;  and  276,000  ex- 
ported by  Peru.    Through  May,  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  exported  207,000 
bales,  and  Argentina  88,000  bales.     China  exported  53,000  bales  through  April. 

Because  of  the  wide  price  disparity  between  American  and  foreign 
growths,  there  seems  little  prospect  for  commercial  shipments  during  the 
coming  months  to  show  much  improvement.     In  addition  to  the  commercial 
shipments,  however,  there  maybe  other  exports,  such  as  the  remainder  of 
the  600,000  bales  of  barter  cotton  which  was  traded  to  Sreat  Britain  for 
! rubber.    Of  the  base  quantity  of  600,000  bales,  about  55,000  bales  are  still 
in  warehouses  in  this  country.     Some  cotton  also  maybe  disposed  of  under 
the  terms  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act. 

Mexi can  exports  through  March  higher 
than  a  year  age 


During  the  first  8  months  of  this  season,  raw  cotton  exports  from 
Mexico  totaled  18, 6l4  bales,   compared  with  18,246  bales  during  the  corres- 
ponding period  a  year  ago  (table  5).    Last  season,  while  most  of  the  cotton 

1/  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  Argentina,  Brazil,  China,  Egypt,  British  India,  and 
Peru.     In  this  aoid  the  following  two  paragraphs  American  cotton  is  considered 
in  terms  of  bales  of  500  pounds  gross  weight. 
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was  exported  to  the  United  Stat  e  s  '&mW  2, 700  bales  were  shipped  to  China 
and  Japan,  and  about  100  bales  to  Germany.     So  far  this  season' all  of  Mexie 
exports  have  gone  to  the  United  States.  '  - 

India  exports  73,100  bales  to  Japan 

■during  June  -  ■  •  - 

Japan  made  heavy  purchases  of  Indian  cotton  during  May  and  June  as  c] 
oared  with  sub-norma]  buying  during  the  o-eviour,  10  months.    Shipments  of 
Indian  cotton  to  Japan  during  June  amounted  to  73,100  bales  of  473  pounds. 

DEMAND  AM)  COIJSUIIPTICN 

Domestic  cons 'amotion  declines  slight  ly  in  June 
from  April  and  May  record  levels 

+  +  i   ,Thef:  WaS  £  Slirhfc  daclin-  ■»-'-  cotton  consumption  during  June.  The 

and^vf  nor  tfnth  T  37i"??°  ^  with  920>000  bales  in  M**l 

and  919,000  bales  in  May  (table  o),    The  decline  was  rather  general,  with  mos 
States  showing  reductions. 

For-t,1°  f^st  11  mnihs  of  ^  season  domestic  consumption  totaled  8.1 
million  oaias.  This  compares  with  7.2  million  luring  the  corresoonding  oerl 
.ast  season  and  6.4  million  for  the  5-year  period  1935-3?.  This  is  not  onll 
the  highest  consumption  for  any  like  period  but  also  exceeds  the  previous  re- 
cord nigh  consumption  of  just  under  3  million  bales  for  the  entire  season 

Since  the  June  decline  in  the  unadjusted  daily  consumption  rate  was 
less  than  seasonal,  a  further  advance  occurred  in  the  adjusted  index  of  cot-l, 

overCJu^^Qynn'  f}ch™s\^.^>  *  of  4  points  over  May  and  54  points 

over  June  .940  Spindle  activity  suffered  a  slight  decline  in  June.  On  the 
besis  of  activity  oi  30  hours  per  week,  cotton  spindles  in  the  United  States 
were  operated  at  121.5  parent  compared  with  121.3  in  May  and  37.9  in  June 
■J-V4U. 

«.«  fh  A  feJtuJe  of  th^  cptton  textile  situation  during  the  past  mol 

was  the  establishment  of  price  ceilings  on  certain  constructions  of  cotton  te; 
tiles. ttabxe  r).  Partly  because  of  uncertainty  as  regards  the  actual  ceilings, 
offerings  of  cotton  textiles  during  the  oast  few  weeks  have  been  the  equiva-  ' 
lent  oi  only  a  xraction  of  current  production.  Another  factor  which  was  par- 
tially responsible  for  the  decrease  in  offerings  was  the  scarcitv  of  unsold 
goods  for  nearby  delivery.  Since  mills  were  already  in  a  well-sold  position 
before  the  decline  m  volume  of  sales,  the  backlog  of  unfilled  orders  was 
i-rge  enough  to  insure  a  continuation  of  the  present  high  level  of  consumption 

Canadian  consumption  likely  to  continue  at  record 
level;  large  orders  placed  for  Brazilian  cotton 

.  In  addition  to  a  heavy  domestic  civilian  demand,  Canadian  mills  also 

nave  substantial  Government  orders  for  textiles  for  militarv  purposes.  While 
Government  orders  have  been  less  this  season  than  last,  civilian' Purchases 
nave  increased  sufficiently  to  offset  this  decrease  in  the  Government's  taking: 
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A  plan  worked  out  by  Government  officials  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
which  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  "Hyde  Park"  agreement,  offers  an  opportunity 
to  pool  certain  of  the  productive  resources  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
to  the  end  that  the  combined  production  of  needed  products  will  be  greater 
than  if  each  country  tried  to  meet  its  own  needs. 

In  keeping  with  this  agreement,  Canadian  textile  mills  are  reported 
to  have  received  large  orders  from  American  firms  during  the  last  couple  of 
months  for  duck  and  possibly  other  heavy  military  fabrics.    ?7ith  our  own  pro- 
duction of  these  fabrics  virtually  at  capacity,  some  orders  are  being  trans- 
ferred to  Canada  in  order  to  supplement  the  production  of  our  own  textile 
industry.    Although  Canadian  mills  are  reported  to  be  operating  at  a  record 
rate,  efforts  are  being  made  to  expand  Canadian  production  still  further  by 
increasing  plant  efficiency  and  in  some  cases  by  the  installation  of  addition- 
al equipment . 

Inasmuch  as  the  demand  for  textiles  during  the  coming  months  will  be 
sufficient  to  insure  a  high  level  of  mill  activity,  the  Canadian  cotton  trade 
has  taken  steps  to  obtain  adequate  supplies  of  raw  cotton.    Brazilian  cotton 
has  held  a  substantial  price-advantage  over  comparable  grades  of  American 
throughout  this  season.    More  recently  the  sharp  rise  in  American  prices  has 
widened  the  disparity  still  further  in  favor  of  Brazilian.    In  Montreal  the 
difference  in  the  price  of  American  Middling  15/l6"  and  its  approximate  Bra- 
zilian equivalent  was  about  U.%5  cents  per  pound  on  June  18.     During  late  May 
and  the  first  half  of  June,  the  buying  policy  of  mill  operators  was  reportedly 
to  cover  anticipated  needs  for  periods  ranging  from  4  to  12  months.     In  early 
June  there  was  some  indication  that  as  a  result  of  the  comparatively  high 
price  of  American  cotton,  Brazilian  cotton  interests  were  making  a  controlled 
attempt  to  raise  the  prj.ee  of  Brazilian  cotton  by  withholding  offerings  of 
Brazilian  cotton  from  the  Canadian  market. 

It  is  roughly  estimated  that  Canadian  cotton  mills  have  ordered  at 
least  a  6-months1  supply,  which  .means  a  total  of  approximately  200,000  bales. 
It  is  also  reported  that  3*000  bales  of  Peruvian  Pima  cotton  have  been  ordered 
for  future  delivery.     The  Canadian  cotton  trade  reports  that  orders  for  Bra- 
zilian cotton  have  been  placed  chiefly  on  the  guarantee  of  the  Brazilian  Gov- 
ernment that  the  latter  would  procure  chipping  facilities,  and  if  necessary 
commandeer  vessels  flying  the  Brazilian  flag.    Arrangements  appear  to  have 
been  made  to  store  a  large  part  of  this  Brazilian  cotton  in  Boston  bonded 
warehouses  under  the  40-day  clause  and  if  necessary  to  later  have  the  cotton 
disinfected  by  fumigation  or  other  process  so  that  it  may  remain  in  American 
warehouses  for  an  additional  40-day  period,  thus  permitting  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent the  gradual  clearing  of  available  space  in  Canadian  cotton  warehouses. 
The  use  of  American  auxiliary  warehouses  to  store  Brazilian  cotton  purchased 
under  favorable  price  conditions  seems  to  bo  profitable  for  the  Canadian 
importers  and  to  be  a  solution  of  the  lack  of  available  storage  facilities 
in  Canada. 

On  the  basis  of  reports  from  member  mills  of  the  Cotton  Institute  of 
Canada  and  an  adjustment  for  nonmember  mills,  it  is  estimated  that  May  con- 
sumption totaled  s Lightly  over  45,000  bales.    This  is  a  decrease  of  1,200 
bales  from  the  record  high  established  in  April,  but  it  is  higher  than  in 
most  other  months  for  which  records  are  available.    According  to  statements 
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from  reporting  mills  34  percent  of  the  May  consumption  was  American  cotton 

fuJVh  ?c>PerCentfB?aZ1ilan:  In  A-Dril  American  constituted  36  percent  compare, 
x^ith  58  percent  for  brazilian.    For  the  10-month  period,  August-May,  47^.3 

SrTwit'a  lt%C£t°%*°nSmf  b7  Ganada'S  ^  ~  American  com- 

pared  cith  46.7  Brazilian.    Even  though  the  United  State-  supplied  92  percer 

•Kf,o To      5  C0tt0+n  fe^^hts  compared  to  I  percent  supplied  by  sLil  3 

be  pwppH  AmOTica"  °°tton  COnSMed  ir-  Canada  this  season  wil 

be  exceeded  by  Brazilian  cotton. 

British  mills  permitted  to  accept 
orders  through  November 

n«**      ?  'Tf  reCently  announced  in  tne  United  Kingdom  that  "nucleus"  span- 
ners under  the  concentration  scheme  who  had  hitherto  been  ordered  not  to 
accept  fresh  business  "or  deliv^rv  affor-  r,,iw  -ai  f  ,      .  L0 

delivery  during  the  Mk  monlhs!  *   3    W        &CCept  busin*ss  fo* 

oefore  the^d  i*rtj*£  Unce,"ta:ln  J™  ^rgins  would  be  change 

^        in    r  *     H°WSVe^  SlnCe  increa^  ncurs  of  operation  in 

mills  in  lull  production  are  expected  to  offset  any  increase  in  cost  it  nav 
not  be  necessary  to  change  yarn  margins  and  British  cotton  trade  clrcSs^el 

nf  mu°h  of  Ju  '3  rertai?y  VMch  haS  h~d  trade  in  *arn  and  cloth  d£l 
mg  muoh  of  June  has  now  been  eliminated. 

Spanish  cotton  situation  improved  by 
importation  of  cotton 

q  u?v  f^^fl, cotLon  situation  was  improved  considerably  by  the  arrival 
of  3,140  bales  oi  Brazilian  cotton  in  late  April  and  48,226  bales  of  ArSnTir 

wou  Snc^nf  ASh±P  l0aded  Wlth  18>506  bales  of  ^iS'crtt^fa 

Brazil    Zs  n      t  flvrevy  of  ail  cotton  purchased  by  Spanish  interest  in 
Brazil,  was  expected  to  arrive  in  Spain  during  the  first  part  of  Jun-  Anoth 
ir^^^T^'  -?.^  ?tarted  loading  20,000  bales  of  Argent; 'cotton 
be  l^kr^^^?**  ^  °f  Argentine  cotton  were  expected  to 

137  000'b-^Panlf-imp°ftS  frpm  January  throu^h  !ia^  calculated  to  be  about 
60  OM  baW  tn  h  dUrinr  Jun3  exPected  t0  be  33,500  and  an  additiona 

bO  000  balos  to  be  shipped  later  this  year,  total  imports  of  at  l-ast  236  000 
bales  are  practically  assured  for  the  year      This  would  corroar-  with  total 
imports  of  about  192,000  bales  in  1940  and  227,000  bales  ^939     If  other 
cotton  is  also  imported  the  total  this  year  vail,  of  course,  be  even  larger. 

Chinese  mill  activity  unchanged:  Manchuria 
announces  new  control  law  ' 

Jun>  +hf't0n  COns,.^ion  in  China  and  Manchuria  totaled  122,000  bales  during 
iTZv  of  t^Vr*  ^  IIay*    No  Chan^e  ™*  reported  in  mill  activity* 

tSn  were  maSe  wh^'v^f  th?  ra°nth  ^ovtant  purchases  of  Brazilian  cod 
ttere  made  while  little  American  cotton  was  bought  by  the  Chinese. 

effective  jSf^w         C°^t0n  C°ntr01  laW  en^ced  since  193?  was  superseded 
enective  July  1  by  a  new  lav;  controlling  fibers  and  manufactures  thereof. 
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The  rew  lavr  stipulates  that  cotton  and  cotton  products  are  covered  by  the  law 
(and  that  other  fibers  and  manufactures  thereof  that  are  to  be  covered  will  be 
I designated  by  the  Minister  of  Economics  at  a  later  date.    The  law  requires 

that  all  imports,  exports,  purchases,  sales  and  movements  are  to  be  made  only 

by  oarties  designated  by  the  Minister  of  Economics  and  with  his  permission  and 

at  prices  approved  or  officially  fixed  by  him. 

ACREAGE,  PRODUCTION,  STOCKS,  AND  SUPPLIES 

Cotton  acreage  in  United  States  on  July  1 
estimated  at  23 , 519 , 000  acres 

The  acreage  of  cotton  in  cultivation  in  the  United  States  on  July  1 
was  estimated  to  be  23,519,000  acres.     This  is  $,k  percent  less  than  the 
24, 871, 000  acres  in  cultivation  on  July  1,  1940,  and  28.6  percent  less  than 
the  1930-39  average.    If  the  percent  abandoned  is  equal  to  the  10-year  average, 
an  acreage  of  23,102,000  is  indicated  for  harvest  in  1941.    This  would  be  the 
smallest  cotton  acreage  harvested  since  1895.     Total  plantings  are  well  below 
the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  allotments,  and  some  farmers  whose  plant- 
ings are  in  excess  of  their  allotments  will  undoubtedly  remove  excess  acreage. 

Several  causes  are  responsible  for  this  year's  reduction  in  cotton 
acreage.    Frequent  and  heavy  rains  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma  throughout  the  spring 
prevented  the  planting  of  some  intended  acreage  and  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
some  acreage  which  had  already  been  planted.     The  Supplementary  Cotton  Program, 
in  which  farmers  are  given  cotton  stamps  in  return  for  making  additional  acre- 
age reductions,  was  also  a  contributing  factor  in  reducing  acreage. 

The  area  in  American  Egyptian  cotton,  estimated  at  129,300  acres,  is 
almost  double  the  68,600  acres  planted  in  1940.    The  increase  in  Arizona 
amounts  to  30,000  acres,  with  the  remainder  of  the  increase  occurring  in  New 
Mexico  and  Texas.     The  increases  in  American  Egyptian  acreage  in  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  more  than  balance  reductions  in  short  staple  cotton  in  those  States. 
Only  a  small  acreage  of  this  type  cotton  was  planted  in  Me?;  Mexico  and  Texas 
in  1940. 

The  acreage  of  long  staple  S.^a  Island  cotton  increased  from  30,700 
acres  in  1940  to  32,300  acres  in  1941.     In  Florida  a  marked  increase  in  the 
acreage  of  Sea  Island  cotton  balances  a  reduction  in  short  staple  acreage. 
Georgia  has  about  the  same  Sea  Island  acreage  as  last  year,  but  other  States 
show  reductions. 

During  the  5-year  period  1910-14  the  four  Southeastern  States,  Alabama, 
Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina,  accounted  for  36.1  percent  of  the 
acreage  in  cotton  on  July  1. (table  8).    In  each  subsequent  5-year  period  through 
1930-34,  when  that  area  accounted  for  only  23.7  percent  of  the  total,  the  acre- 
age in  that  area  had  declined  relative  to  the  total  for  the  United  States. 
More  recently,  even  though  the  actual  cotton  acreage  in  those  States  declined, 
the  rate  of  decrease  was  less  than  for  the  entire  United  States,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  area  accounted  for  a  higher  proportionate  part  of  the  total  cot- 
ton acreage  than  in  1930-34.    TVhile  the  five  Mississippi  Rive-"  States,  Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Missouri  and  Tennessee,  which  in  1910-14  accounted 
for  only  21  percent  of  the  total  acreage,  were  relatively  much  less  important 
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Heavy  repossessions  of  ]_oan  cotton  continue 
in  United  States  ' 


in  the  period  1910-14  than  the  four  Southeastern  States,  their  imwtanea 
steaoily  increased  until  they  accounted  for  28.8  percent  of  Jhe^otal  acreai 
both  this  year  and  last.    Between  1910-14  and  1925-29  cotton  acreage  ir  ^ 
-d  Te^f  in3rea,  d  f       an  aver£ge  of  1/+i5  r.mon  1™%^  ay_ 

linrt  Th  f  l1.^111™'  or  fro*  41.9  percent  of  the  total  to  <;0.3  percent 

July  l    1941  these  two  States  accounted  for  only  42.9  percent  of  th-  -ernr 
in  cultivation  on  that  date.  ^  1  Lne  c-crea?o 

P      •  early  psriod  th0  thr^  ^  Southwestern  States,  -Arizona  Pali 

c  r  «JS£^S^  Cnly  -  --P°^  -ooortion  of Ih^toS  " 
crop,  inis  area  has  steadily  become  more  and  more  important  and  on  Jul  v  i  J 
this  year  accounted  for  3  percent  of  the  total  cotton  acreage  '  °J 

Under  the  stimulus  of  higher  snot  cotton  rric--s    reoaasP«inn=  „<• 
?merr^t, ltKn  Cotton  **»  continued  relatively  l^r^e     Repossessions  of 

ments  inoluded  sx^tlv over' wSS"t^.t?oS°S  559%t°°  R^a^ 

pSfed^oSefe  ;r  ^  ^^MM^" 

The  domestic  carry-v-ver  o^  ArpHf3n  +      i     •     •         „  ., 

current  season  totaled  10,600,000  bales.    With  a  prlductio^K Ml  000 

SttJ'oSF?*'         «!—»«~  f0r  ths  n  nonths  at  l,05l"o.0o'and 

f&J'JFi    esPef  -'"^  and  cotton  destroyed  at  eoprdximatexr  125,000  bales 
the  total  domestic  supply  of  American  cotton  on  July  x  would  be  about  if? 

SwL  w  S'!pD~y  6t  the  eni  of  the  Beason  *U  be  about  12. 
dome-tic  «,m„;7,  '!1.level  of  6-'  million  bales  by  August  1,  the  "free" 

Z^^lVZX?  md  °f  *5f  will  be 

ning  of  the^sotTnd  wouid  be  t\^le^nd  ^'^T** 
of  "free"  kr^i-i-m  rwf-r™  Zt       -v™      g       end-of-season  domestic  carry-over 
j-x        rLiu^ij.OCin  ccLoon  since  1933. 

S£vpt  trying  to  reduce  production:  Spain, 
to  increase  production  ~ 

an  order^  ZS£^b£ttl^  C2*°P  *  'ctton         Proceeded  in 

and  stocks  1^!^  be^se  of  war  conditions  ex-ports  have  been  retarded 
and  btoeks  cf  cocton  have  been  accumulating  at  Alexandria  awaiting  *himent 
Most  of  these  stocks  are  owned  by  the  British  r.tt.n  S.,Z?  ™1Tun£  foment. 

between  September  1  arid  Faz^ch  31  purchased  [ \\  n^v     T  ?g  Co-'flsslon>  ^1 
366  onn  +        ^  «  ++  ,  cq  -1  purchased  1.3  million  bales  of  cotton,  and 

366,000  tons  of  cottonseed,  having  a  combined  value  of  about  93  million  dol- 

Egyptiaf GovI™-thH  diSrUPfci"5  effects  °f  the  wa^  on  ^6  cotton  trade  the 
Egyptian  Government  has  prohibited  the  following  of  certain  crops  with  cotton. 
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This  action  was  designed  to  reduce  cotton  production.    Another  factor  which 
nay  bring  about  a  reduction  in  cotton  production  is  a  reported  shortage  of 
fertilizer  as  a  result  of  the  difficult  import  situation. 

It  is  reported  to  be  a  widely  held  opinion  in  Egypt  that  the  completion 
of  negotiations  between  the  Egyptian  and  British  Governments  regarding  the 
purchase  by  the  latter  of  the  1941-42  crop  on  a  basis  similar  to  that  in  effect 
this  season  has  been  delayed  because  of  difficulties  surrounding  the  storage 
of  cotton  in  Egypt  and  eventually  getting  it  shipped  to  England.  Egyptian 
trade  circles  reportedly  believe  that  Great  Britain  will  eventually  agree  to 
buy  the  new  crop  but  that  certain  political  and  economic  considerations  and 
the  apparent  disinclination  of  the  Egyptian  Government  to  agree  to  a  drastic 
limitation  of  acreage  in  1942-^3  a~e  proving  obstacles  to  the  early  conclusion 
of  a  new  cotton  purchase  agreement. 

The  third  and  final  estimate  of  the  1940-41  Egyptian  crop  places  pro- 
duction at  1,900,000  bales  compared  with  the  second  estimate  of  1,923*000  and 
a  1939-40  final  estimate  of  1,801,000  bales. 

In  Spain  about  59,000  acres  were  requested  for  planting  to  cotton  up 
to  the  end  of  May.    While  this  is  a  marked  increase  over  the  last  2  years,  the 
wet  spring  delayed  planting  and  about  the  middle  of  May  only  some  15  percent 
of  the  crop  was  planted  compared  with  an  estimated  normal  on  that  date  of 
around  60  percent. 

1940-41  Brazilian  crop  estimated  at  2.5  million 
bales ;  Argentine  crop  estimate  revised  upward 

According  to  the  first  official  estimate  of  the  1940-41  cotton  crop 
in  South  Brazil,  which  was  made  in  July,  production  is  expected  to  be  1,849,000 
bales.     This  shows  a  substantial  increase  over  the  final  estimate  which  places 
1939-40  production  at  1,511,000  bales.    The  third  estimate  for  North  Brazil 
places  production  in  1940-41  at  615,000  bales  against  last  season's  final  of 
630,000.     Total  production  is  therefore  estimated  to  have  increased  from 
2,141,000  bales  in  1939-40  to  2,464,000  this  season,  the  highest  on  record. 

The  third  official  estimate  of  the  1940-41  Argentine  cotton  crop  places 
production  at  235,000  bales.     This  compares  with  the  second  estimate  of  227,000 
bales  and  a  final  1939-40  estimated  production  of  362,000  bales. 
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Table    1.-  Cotton  prices,  mill  margins  and  specified  index  numbers,  United  Stat 

annual  1929-39,  monthly  August  1940-June  1941  l/ 


Year 
beginning 
Aug. 


1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1933 
1939 

1940-41  Ij 
Aug. 
Sept . 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan . 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 


Price  of  cotton  per  pound 


Received 
by  farmers 
15th  of 
month 


: Middling 
:  15/16" 

Parity:cotton- 
: average 

•for  ten 

: markets 
13/  


I ndex  numbers 


Cents 

16.79 
9-46 
5.66 
6.52 
10.17 
12.36 
11.09 
12.33 
8.41 
8.60 
9.09 


Cents  Cents 


20.30 
18.35 
15.34 
14.29 
15.52 
16.28 
15.76 
16.63 
16.25 
.15.66 
15.81 


16.24 
10.02 
6.10 
7.29 
11.00 

12.70 
11.92 
13.29 
9.09 

9.00 
10.09 


;  Min 

[margin 

:  y 

Cotton 
'  consump- 
tion 

(1935-39= 
100 ; 

2J 

' Industrial 
'  oroduc- 
tion 

(1935-39= 
100) 

:  T,Jhcle- 
:  sale 

prices 
'  (1910-14= 
100)  : 

:  2/ 

Price 
paic' 
-Liiuer  t 
and 
taxes 

(iqi  nJ 
-L7XU- 

100") 

Cents 

13.19 

91 

101 

ISA 

1  6  "3 

12.17 

78 

81 

114 

14s 

9.43 

73 

63 

99 

7  7 

J  -O 

10.07 

92 

62 

92 

115 

13.95 

85 

76 

106 

125 

11.33 

80 

79 

114 

131 

12.63 

94 

96 

117 

127 

36.59 

120 

116 

124 

134 

12.15 

86 

92 

119 

131 

10.44 

103 

99 

112 

12  6  J 

12. 68 

116 

117 

114 

128: 

9.23 

15.75 

9.91 

11.23 

124 

121 

113 

127 

9.23 

15.75 

9.48 

12.26 

120 

125 

114 

127 

9.35 

15.75 

9.38 

13.31 

126 

129 

115 

127 

9.38 

15.75 

9.66 

14 .  <c4 

135 

133 

116 

127 

9.33 

15.37 

9.36 

14.50 

145 

139 

117 

128 

9.45 

15.87 

10.10 

14.94 

138 

140 

118 

128 

9.44 

15.87 

10.13 

16.00 

142 

141 

118 

128 

9.72 

15.87 

10.58 

18.17 

147 

143 

119 

129 

10.45 

16.00 

11.09 

19.31 

156, 

140 

121 

129 

11.68 

16.12 

12.44 

20.85 

I64 

150 

124 

130 

12.81 

16.12 

13.79 

21.84 

168  ■. 

156 

127 

130 

T7    All  annual  data  on  an  August  1  year.     The  annual  figure  is  "the  simple  average 
of  the  12  monthly  figures. 

2/    Average  United  States  farm  orice  for  the  5  years  August  1909-July  1914  of  12.4 
cents  times  the  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers,  interest,  and  taxes  (1910-14  - 
1.00). 

3/    Prices  for  1929  through  1933  are  the  premiums  of  I5/16"  cotton  at  six  markets 
(Dallas,  Galveston,  Houston,  Little  Rock,  Memphis,  and  Mew  Orleans)  added  to  the 
price  of  7/8"  cotton  in  the  same  markets.    Since  1939  prices  are  as  quoted  on  Mid- 
dling 15/16"  cotton  in  the  ten  designated  markets. 
4/    Mill  margins  on  unfinished  cloth  (17  constructions). 
5/    Federal  Reserve  Board,  adjusted  for  seasonal  variation. 
6/    Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  1926  =  100,  converted  to  1910-14  =  100. 
7/    Preli  minary. 


1 


bie  2.-  Cotton:    Spot  price  per  pound  and  spread  between  prices  in  s\ 
arkets,  10-year  average  i?27-28  to  i°36-37  and  1936-37  to  date 


iSC3  1 3  ed 


"is  on, 
"inth 

day 


1--2S 


merican  Hid dling 


Indian 


Hew 


leans  * 
15/16" : 


'Spread 
:  of 
:Liver- 
:  pool 


Sew  Or- 
leans 


;em 


1-37 

12.9? 

Too  . 

13.45 

Us  ...: 

9.24 

1-39 

9.04 

UO 

10.23 

i 

10.74 

'  • 

10.55 

-41  : 

9.92 

9.54 

9.47 

9.77 

9.94 

10.1? 

10.22 

10.79 

11.07 

12.44 

13-75 

e  "b'.W 

13.02 

j.^/  .  .  . 

13.62 

20  ..: 

14.00 

27  ..: 

14.91 

7   4  ..: 

2/14.41 

11  .  .  : 

15.05 

13  ..: 

15.45 

25  . . : 

es  at  N 

w  Or  1  ear 

Cents 

i.  51 

1.17 
1.07 
1.11 

2.41 
1.8? 
2.70 

3.58 
4.66 
4.18 
4.07 
4.?6 
4.45 
4.18 
4.30 

i 

1/ 

y 


Soread: 
[  of  : 
Osaka  : 
over  : 
Mew  : 
Or-  : 

^_?3_ns_  : 

Cents 

1.95 
2.3Q 

3.46 

5.02 
2.10 
2.13 
2.16 

2.39 
2 . 49 
2.75 
2.68 
2.76 
2.43 
2.07 
2.15 
1/ 

I 

1/ 
1/ 

I 

1/ 
7/ 


■E 


bay  ' 


v-preac. 

Oi 

L,iver- 
eool 
over 
E  or?.— 

_ba^  - 


Spread 

of 
Osaka 
over 
Boraba  7 


Brazilian 


Sao 
Paulo 


Spread 
of 

Liver- 
pool 
over 
Sao 

Paulo 


:.ian  Upper? 


Alex- 
andria 


;nt: 


2/ 


10.06 
10.03 
7.2? 
6.57 
8.13 
5.64 

k.TQ 


6.57 


6.8.5 
6.43 
5.92 
5.77 
6.Q0 
6.12 
6.41 
7.54 
6.93 
7.6? 
7.61 
7.94 
3.06 
7.81 
8.73 


1.13 
.79 
.69 
.57 
1.31 
3.73 
3.27 

3.1? 
3.43 
3.68 
3.86 
4.79 

6.20 
6.08 

y 

y 

y 
1/ 

1 


/ 


Cents 

0.96 
1.21 
2.32 
1.04 
.72 

t  Or* 

1.2^ 
1.63 

1.30 
1.5? 
.9? 
.95 
.71 
.36 
.93 
.73 

y 
Hi 


14 . 11 
12.95 
9.26 
3.42 
9.04 
6.69 
6.79 

6.50 
6.74 
6.74 

/  r\r\ 

7.13 
7.05 
6.81 
6.73 
6.84 
6.61 
6.81 
6.31 
6.89 
6.73 
6.81 
6.89 
7.37 
8.02 


Cants 

-0.03 
1.17 
.92 
1.21 
3.45 
5.74 
5-92 

6.60 

6.93 
o.  6l 
6.79 
7.11 
7.57 
7.59 
8.11 

y 

l 

Y, 

i 


15'."34 
15V46 
10. 96' 
9.92 
12.44 
12.56 
12.26 

11.81 
11.91' 
11.91 
11.91 
11.91 
11.91 
11.91 

1 

1' 

1/ 


:  Soread 
:  'of 
:  Liver - 
:  pool 
:  over 
rAlexan- 

:  dri  a 

Cents 

•  1.73 

•  1.94 

•  2.14 
1.38 
3.32 
5.70 
7.23 

'  3.69 
9.40 

""  3.90 
8.36 
7.42 
6.74 
6.73 

y 


.cult,ural  Marketing  Service 


are  ircm  records  01  tne  Agri 
es  at  Bombay  are  from  Bombay  Cotton  Annual  and  Financial  News  through  March  1941 
e  then  from  Few  York  Cotton  Exchange  reoorts.     They  were  converted  from  rupees 
candy  of  734  pounds  at  current  rates  of  exchange  (buying  rates  in  recent  weeks) 
sported  by  the  Federa.1  aes  ?rv3  Eo?rd. 

Prices  at  Sao  Paulo  are  from,  official,  publications  and  cables.     Prices  '.''ere 
erted  from  milreis  per  15  kilograms  at  current  rates  of  exchange  until  Sept. 
.,  Oct.  1934  to  Feb.  10,  1935,  at  open  or  free  market  rates,  and  from  Feb.  11  to 
at  composite  avarages  of  official  and  free  market  rater?;  except  from  Nov.  16, 
through  Apr.  10,  1939  when  free  market  raxes  were  ured. 

Prices  at  Alexandria  are  from  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  and  Econom 
tatistics.     Prices  were  converted  from  tallaris  per  cantar  at  current  monthly 

Of  excxhange  through  Aug.  1939;  since  Sept.  1939  converted  at  official  rate  of 
ange . 

American  prices  in  the  United  States  based  on  gross  weight;  all  pricss  in 
ign  countries  based  on  net  weight. 

The  Liverpool  Cotton  Exchange  was  closed  on  Mar.  31. 
Not  available.     2/.  Price  for  July  3. 
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Table  3.-  Cotton,  all  kinds:    Exports  from  the  United  States 
and  percentage  change,  1935-U0 


Period 


Aug,  , 
Sept, 
Oct,  , 
Nov,  , 
Dec,  . 
Jan.  • 
Feb.  . 
Mar.  • 
Apr.  . 
May  .. 
June  • 
Aug. -June 
July  


Total  for  season 


Year  beginning  Augus t 


Average 
1935-39 


1,000  run- 
ning bales 

211.9 

5U1.4 
7^.2 

737.1 
681.1 

610.7 
1^60.3 
412.4 
325.2 
247.5 
190.0 
5,162.0 
 1^3-9 


5,305.9 


1939 


1,000  run- 
ning  bales 

21U.5 
644.3 
885.2 
5S3-6 
806.7 

7^6.7 

^33.3 
3UU.6 
226,5 

133.5 
6,055.0 


$6.8 


6,191.7 


Actual 


1,000  run- 

ning  bales 

65.  k 
90.6 
19^.7 
144.7 
112.6 
56.2 
68.6 

97.3 

7^.0 

71.5 
75.2 
1,050.8 


1940  1/' 


As  a  percentage  of 


Average 
1935-39 


Percent 

30.9 
16.7 
26.2 
19.6 
16.5 
9.2 
13.2 
23.6 
22.8 
28.9 
39.6 
20. 4 


1939 


Percent 

30.5 
14.1 
22.0 
24.8  . 
14.0 

5.^ 
8.1 
22.4 
21.5 
31.6 
•  56.3 


Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 


1/  Preliminary. 
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Table  4.-  Cotton.:     Exports  from  specified  coim.tr 
and  1930-39,  annual  1920-39,  monthly  Augus 


ies,  averages  1920-29 
t  1940  to  date 


unitec. 
States 


Foreign  countries 


i^ngjLO 

tian 
:Sudan 


Ar- 
gen- 
tina 


Bra- 
zil 


China 
i  / 


Egyp- 


India 


P^ru 


Total 
for  7 
for- 
eign 
coun- 
tries 


Total 
for  8 
coun- 
tries 
includ- 
ing 
United 
S      g  s 


63 

34 

d 

110 

V 

24 

97 

40 

12 

67 

1 

63 

207 

1 

1  / 

60 

1 

45 

153 

6 

17 

83 

1 

75 

118 

2 

~l 

151 

6 

E  / 

«J  X 

59 

19 

i 

125 

6 

55 

72 

45 

0 

35 

11 

66 

103 

2 

l 

G2 

15 

24 

74 

34 

23 

146 

11 

99 

7S 

18 

42 

167 

2/ 

18 

78 

y 

£/ 

141 

1/ 

48 

952 

189 

46 

892 

53 

508 

1,030 

207 

68 

1,059 

2/ 

556 

1,103 

2/ 

2/ 

1,200 

2/ 

604 

npiled  from  official 

Experts  for  calendar 
adily  available.  4/ 


sources . 

year.  2/  L< 
Totals  vere  a 


v., 

i/ 
£/ 

2/ 
?  / 


;ss  than  500  bales, 
lode  before  figures 


Ameri- 
can as 
a  per- 
centage 
of  the 
total 
for  8 
coun- 


1, 

O0C 

1,000  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1 , 000 

1 , 000 

ba 

1  es 

bales 

bales 

bs  1  e  s 

bale  s 

bales 

bales 

500 

47b 

478 

ilu 

4-71 

X  /  (J 

4-78 

4-7  P, 

4-7R 

J.  j  U\J\J 

Po 

1 

b  . 

lb. 

lb. 

lb . 

lb . 

1c . 

1  0  . 

lb  . 

lb . 

bales 

CO] 

it 

5> 

973 

16 

.  7 

57 

105 

Wz 

1,793 

1/159 

2,795 

8,768 

63 

.T 

c , 

543 

26 

19 

173 

170 

1,182 

2,672 

T/168 

4,410 

10,7o8 

59 

.0 

5, 

007 

23 

25 

97 

235 

1,500 

3,000 

~  163 

5,043 

10,050 

49 

.8 

815 

38 

30 

6G 

272 

1,461 

2,879 

203 

4,954 

10,769 

54 

.0 

s , 

240 

35 

41 

51 

301 

J.  }  "-£^<s 

202 

5,389 

13,529 

60 

8, 

267 

103 

97 

116 

223 

1,459 

3,159 

189 

5,545 

lO, Old 

60 

.  7 

11, 

500 

135 

30 

68 

<o4o 

1 ,57^ 

2  , 3  i  4 

2c3 

4,  723 

16 ,023 

70 

<— 

.  5 

7, 

857 

105 

45 

65 

404 

.1,389 

2,615 

228 

4,849 

12,706 

61 

.8 

8, 

419 

141 

124 

63 

310 

1,642 

5,278 

200 

5,758 

14,177 

59 

.4 

7, 

035 

130 

125 

285 

2  S3 

1,332 

3 ,220 

225 

5,578 

12,615 

55 

.8 

7, 

426 

75 

59 

102 

£  DO 

1,371 

2 , 825 

200 

4,835 

12,511 

60 

.3 

7, 

153 

29 

107 

106 

230 

A  ^  C  o 

o  ,  J.  J.  w 

280 

5,262 

12,3:5 

57 

.5 

9, 

193 

143 

127 

38 

220 

1,569 

1,471 

200 

3,768 

12,961 

70 

.9 

6, 

695 

134 

118 

5 

155 

1  7K 
^.  ,  u  lO 

2,221 

215 

4,193 

13,008 

68 

.0 

7, 

964 

124 

94 

272 

202 

1,837 

<i ,  771 

280 

5,610 

13,574 

58 

.7 

5, 

037 

176 

145 

746 

97 

1 , 655 

320 

5,762 

10,799 

46 

.6 

6, 

267 

215 

216 

r?  ry 

i  xO 

145 

1,695 

3,094 

394 

5 , 502 

12,769 

49 

.1 

5 , 

669 

279 

141 

1,031 

170 

1,828 

3,307 

366 

7 , 472 

15,161 

45 

.2 

c 

, 

976 

278 

49 

1,147- 

176 

1,792 

1,720 

311 

5 , 473 

11,449 

52 

.2 

3, 

512 

341 

116 

1,609 

130 

1,763 

2,585 

367 

7,511 

11,023 

51 

.9 

6, 

505 

147 

121 

581 

43 

2,004 

323 

5_,  258 

11,705 

55 

.3 

6, 

617 

187 

123 

673 

210 

1,652 

2,531 

306 

5,682 

12,299 

53 

.8 

Durin - 

month 

18 
18 
23 
30 
9 
36 
25 
55 
59 
18 
6 

252 
270 
276 

5/  Comparable  data  not 
were  rounded. 
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Table  5.-  Cotton:    Destination  of  Mexican  raw  ^otton  exror^ 

annual  1933-39,  August-^ch  193s!S        '  S?6Clfled  period,l 


Destination 


1933;  1C34 

Bales  Tteles" 
478  478 
lb.  lb. 

net  net 


United  States  .:  3, 322 

Chile   '  q 

Guatemala  :  q 

Austria   q 

Belgium  •  q 

Czechoslovakia  ;  q 

France   :  565 

■  :  4,442 

Hungary   q 

Italy   q 

Netherlands  . . . :  \/ 

Poland   ~  q 

SPain   :  335 

Sweden   :  q 

United  Kingdom  :  374 

Yugoslavia  . . . .  :  0 

British  India  . :  0    1  775 

China   0    '  %25 

^P"1   :__2_G2  30,964 

Total   9,100  60',427 


16,929 
0 

0 

y 

0 
0 

3,342 
6,307 
0 

644 

53 
108 
105 
;i>,672 
0 


Year  beginning  August 
1935  .     1936  '  1937  '  1938 


Bales 
478 
lb. 

net 

60,192 
1/ 

0 
0 

65S 
0 

4,390 
55,879 
0 

5 , 455 
53 
3 , 493 
217 


0 


11,109 

504 
57 

66,666 


1939 


Bales 
478 
lb. 
net 


Bales  Bale; 

478  478 

lb.  lb. 

not  net 


OH 


38 
0 

0 
0 

384 
0 

3,551 

3e,'-1-sc 


27,622 

0 
0 
0 
852 
4,593 


0 

4,320 
552 
2,310 

C 
0 

3*842 
0 
0 
0 


Do 


32,65 
208,731  143',"78' 


3,027 
9,346 
107 
11,233 

0 

426 
0 
0 

8,196 
106 

0 
0 

_  c_ 

65,503  " 


2  7,011 

0 

0 

0 

214 

0" 

4,178 
14,211 

0 

7,398 
0 
0 
0 
0 

6,369 
0 
0 

0 

4,992 


j^gjust-Marc}; 
"1939- :  1940i 

 4(3  ;  41 

Bales  Bales  Bales] 
'178  478  478 
lb.  lb.  lb. 
net        net  net 

24,889  15,422  48,614 


■  O 

0 

0 

y 

1/ 

0 

n 
u 

0  • 

0 

0 

0 

0 

c 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

135 

133 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1/ 

0 

0 

m 

0 

0 

m 

1,075 

1,075 

0 

1,616 

1,616 

0 

64,373  27,713  16 ,"246187614 


Compiled  fromRevista  d:  Estadistica  akdTSSrtT  oT^TT"  ~ 
Mexico  City.   •  spores  oi   one  agric 

1/  Less  than  l/2  bale. 


Altural  attache  at 
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Table  6.~  Cotton,  all  kinds:     Consumption  in  the  United  States 
and  percentage  change,  1935-~^0 


Year  begins ing  August 


IQ^Q  I/" 


1939 


As  a  percentage  of 


Actual 


Average 


1939 


1,000  run-      1,000  run-      1,000  run- 


ning  bales      ning  bales      ning  bales 


-June 


555-^ 
567.9 

59L7 
587*2 
56s. 5 
606.5 
^66.6 

623.5 
575.0 

57^.9 
56U.5 

6,331.8 
^•5 


630.7 

624.2 
626.5 

713.7 

650 .1 

731.  s 

661.3 
627.2 
623.I 

8*1.6 

565.^ 

7,161.0 
622.7 


65U.5 

639.3 
770.7 
7UU.1 

775.5 
S43.3 

79%  6 
854.2 
920.1 
918.9 
875-1 
S,729.3 


Percent 

117.8 
112.6 

130.3 
126.7 
136.4 
139.0 

i4o.i 
137.0 
160.0 

159.3 
155.0 
137.7 


Percent 

IO3.8 
102.4 
112.3 
103.5 

119.3 

115.2 

119.9 
136.2 

147.7 
143.2 
15U.8 
122.7 


ill  for  year  6,938.3 


Diled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
Preliminary. 

Table  7«-  Maximum  prices  established  for  cotton  Cray  goods 


7,733.8 


Type  of  cloth 


Frice  per  pound  f.o.b.  seller's 
 point  of  shipment  


As  announced       :    As  amended 
June  27,  IQUl      :    July  19,  13hl  1/ 
Cents  Cents 


adard  print  cloth,  40-inch  and  : 

narrower   : 

ded  broadcloth,  Uo-inch  and  narrower,  : 
100  sley  and  below  : 

)bed  broadcloth,  UO-inch  and  narrower,  1 
I36  sley  and  below  ,: 

aetings,  40-inch  and  narrower  : 

A.  Tarn  numbers  up  to  15s,  inclusive  : 

B.  Yarn  numbers  l6s  to  21s,  inclusive: 

C.  Yarn  numbers  above  21s  : 

st  waste  osnaburgs,  UO-inch  and  narrower; 

A.  All   : 

B.  Yarn  numbers  up  to  9s  inclusive  .. : 

C.  Yarn  numb ers  above  9s  ■ : 

gacco  cloth,  40-inch  and  narrower  : 


39 

^3 

39 

*3 

5U 

61 

30 

35.5 

32 

36.5 

33.5 

32 

25 

29 

32 

39 

46 

cpiled  from  reports  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  and  Civilian,  Supply. 
/For  fabrics  made  with  feeler  motion,  a  premium  of  one  cent  per  pound  over  and 
fcve  prices  may  be  charged.    For  fabrics  of  shade  cloth  quality,  ?  further 
i-mium  of  one  cent  per  pound  (in  addition  to  the  feeler  motion  premium)  may  be 
r.rged. 
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Table  8     Cotton     Acreage  in  cultivation  on  July  1    by  States  and  areas    United  States,  1909  41 


Crop  year 

5  year  averages 

1940 

1941 

State  and  area 

As  a  per- 
centage 
of  Govt 
a  1-1  otment 

1910  -  14 

1915  19 

19.20-  24 

1925-  29 

1930  34 

1935-39 

Ac  tual 

Actual 

As  a  per 
cent  age 
of  Govt, 
alio  t men t 

As  a  pel 
centagt 
of  194C 

7  nnn 
acres'- 

7  nnn 
acres 

i,ooo- . 

acres  " 

1,000. 
acres 

acres 

7  nnn 

acres 

1,000 

acres 

Percent 

1  ,VUU 

acres 

Percent 

Percem 

Alabama 
Georgia 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 

3,691 
4.  906 
1.  393 
•2.524 

2  646 
4,  892 
1,406 
2,  577 

2. 706' 
3,327 
1,492 
2.  044 

3  436 
■3  393 
1,707 
2  176 

3.049 
2  863 
1,  243 
1,  705 

2  294 
2.  240 
932 
1 ,  400 

2.037 
1.981 
841 
1.  268 

90.  8 

89  4 

90  3 
94.  8 

1.874 
1  90  2 
807 
1  243 

84  4 
86  7 
88  2 
94  0 

92. 
85, 
88. 
98. 

Total  ._). 

12,514 

11 ,521 

9,569 

10.712 

8.860 

6.866 

6.227 

91  1 

5,826 

87  6 

94 

Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
Missouri  .    .  < 
Tennessee  ■  .  . 

2.  163 
1044 

3,  162 

1  1  "7 

795 

2  425 
1.  233 
2  881 

1  10 

803 

2  666 
1.  237 
2,950 
252 
873 

3,324 
1,780 
3.770 
410 
1.063 

3 ,  207 
.  l'697 
3  .  677 
392 
1.040 

2  3  73 
L311 
2,901 
4 10 
796 

2  161 

1,  199 

2,  658 
414 
729 

95  2 
95  8 
98  8 
104  5 
95  0 

&  .  uyj 

1,  090 

2.  498 
406 
700 

93.  3 
88  0 
93.  8 
103  3 
92  2 

96. 
90. 
94. 

OA 

J  o . 

98. 

Total?  .  {.; 

7  ,281 

7,456 

7,978 

10  . 347 

10,013 

7  ,791 

7  ,161 

97  1 

6,789 

93.0 

94 J, 

Oklahoma  . 

Tsxas     .      •.  \ 

2,899 

1 1 , DUO 

2  705 

11    3  HO 

3  237 
13  809 

4,510 
17. 586 

3,514 
14.  314 

2.  197 
10 , 770 

1,  900 
8  873 

87  3 
89  5 

1,  710 
8  352 

81  2 

■85  4 

90. 
94J 

Total   .  }. 

14 ,502 

14 , 291 

17 ,046 

22.096 

17 , 828 

2  2 , 967 

10,773 

89  1 

20  062 

■  84  7 

'J- 

Arizona 
Ca 1 i  f  orni  a 
New  Mexico  .. 

0) 

20 

1 1\ 
(  ) 

(X)  " 
65 

(  l7  ■■ 

149 
99 

( h 

176 
203 
126 

162 
208 
1 19 

212 
381 
113 

221 
356 
110 

112  2 

87  9 
95  7 

243 
353 
122 

124  0 

•     87  6 
107  0 

13V 

■  9y' 
110 

Total 

20 

65 

248 

505 

489 

706 

687 

95  8 

718 

100.. 7 

V.  .  W.4..I 

Florida     .    .  '. 
Virginia 
Other  states  . 

269 
43 
1  7 

210 
45 
68 

113 
66 
71 

113 

87 
33 

122 
73 
23 

91 
50 
25 

68 
33 
22 

84  0 
62  3 
88  0 

68 
35 
21 

•    86  1 
67  3 
84  0 

100.) 
106 

95,? 

Total 

329 

323 

250 

233 

218 

266 

223 

77  4 

124 

79  5 

98 

34 , 646 

33.656 

35.091 

43,893 

37  408 

23,496 

24,871 

91  9 

23.519 

88  1 

94. 

As  a  percentage  of  total 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Alabama     .    .  .. 
Georgia     .    ,  . 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 

10  6 
14  2 
4  0 
7  3 

7  9 
14  4 
•  4  2 

7  7 

7  7 
9  5 

4  3 

5  8 

7  8 
7  7 
3  9 
5  0 

8  1 

7r.  7 

3  3 

4  6 

8  1 

7.  9 

3  3 

4  9 

8  2 
8  0 
3  4 
5  1 

8  0 
8  1 
3  4 
5  3 

Total 

36  1 

34  2 

27  3 

24  4 

23  7 

24  2 

24  7 

24  8 

Arkansas 
Loui  si  ana 
Mississippi 
Missouri  .   .  . 
Tennessee     ,  . 

6  3 
3  0 
9  1 
3 

2  3 

7  2 
3  7 

8  5 
3 

2  4 

7  6 
3  ,5 

8  4 
7 

2  5 

7  6 
4  1 

8  6 
.  9 

2  4 

8.  6 
4  .5 
9,,  8 

1  0 

2  8 

8  3 
4-  6 

.10  2 
1  4 

•  2  8 

8  7 
4  8 
10  7 

1  7 

2  9 

8  9 
4  6 
10  6 
1  7 

'  3  0 

Total  . 

21  0 

22  2 

22  7 

23  6 

26  7 

27  3 

25  .  8 

28  8 

Oklahoma   .   .  . 
Texas     •    ,  . 

8  4 
33  5 

8  0 
34  5 

9.  2 
39  4 

10  3 
40  0 

9  4 

38  3 

7  7 
37:  8 

7  '.  6 
•    35  7 

7  3 
35  6 

Total  .  to, 

41  9 

42  5 

48  6 

50  3 

47  7 

45  5 

43  3 

42  9 

Arizona        =  . 
C  al  i  f oi  nia  »  „ 
New  Mexico  ,  . 

C1) 

1 

0) 

(») 

2 

(X) 

•  4 

.3 
(J) 

■4 

v5 
,3 

.  4 
6 
3 

\  7 
1,3 
:4 

.9 
1  4 
4 

1.  0 
1  5 
5 

Total  ,  |. 

2.i 

2  2 

3,7 

2  2 

2  3 

2  4 

2  7 

3.0 

Florida     ,  . 
Virginia  .    ,  |, 
Cther  states  . 

,8 
1 

(4) 

i 

.2 

' 

..  2 
.  2 

.  2 
.  2 
.1 

3 

;i2 

.  1 

.3 
:  ,  .  2.  . 
1 

'  \  3 
'  .  1 

.  i 

3 
.  2 
1 

Total  .  . 

.9 

2.0 

7 

.5 

6 

.6 

.5 

5 

<  Vii  t  ed  States 

100  0 

200  0 

200  0 

100  0 

100  0 

lOOi.O 

200  0 

200  0 

ompiled   from  reports  of  Agricultural  Marketing  Service   and  Agricultural   Adjustment  Administration. 

•.«     n.  3  4 

Included   in  '""Other   states    '       Excludes  Arizona   and  New  Mexico  .       Excludes  New  Mexico.        Less   than   0  05  per 
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Table  9.-  Cotton:     Factors  accounting  for  reduction  from  full  yield, 

United  States,  1909-40  \f 


Crop 

:  Boll 

: Deficient 

: Excessive 

:  Other 

:  Other 

:  All 

year 

:  v-reevil 

moisture 

.•moisture 

: climatic 

: insects 

:  other 

:  Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Fercent 

Fsrcent 

Percent 

Perce: 

1909 

:  6.1 

14.9'  ' 

'    "  6.0 

7.7 

1.8 

5.5 

42.0 

1910 

:  5.3. 

12.2 

5.1 

5.3 

2.2 

5.5 

35.5 

1911 

:  1.3 

9.8 

2 . 6 

3.0 

6.6 

.2.8 

26.1 

1912 

3 . 3 

8.1 

7.6 

\S  •  0 

5.2 

5 . 5 

32.7 

1913 

:  6.7 

15.2  ' 

2.0 

5.9 

.  2.2 

1.7 

33.7 

1914 

5.9 

7.9 

2.9 

3.0 

3.9 

1.8 

25.4 

:  9.9 

6.8 

5.7 

6.9 

O  "Z 
C  m  O 

.  5.2 

36.8 

1916  : 

13.4 

9.2  " 

■  9.1 

•    -7.0-  . 

2.4 

1.3 

42 . 4 

1917 

9.3  . 

15.1 

1.7 

8.8 

2.9 

2.1 

39.9 

1916 

5.8, 

23.8 

!  0.9 

4.6 

2.1 

:  3.1 

40.3 

1919 

13.2  . 

2.7 

15.3 

3.2 

5.6 

1.9 

41.9 

1920  . 

19.9 

c,  •  2 

5  '8.8 

2.2 

4.0 

1.9 

39.0 

1921 

51.0 

8.6 

4.3 

3.1 

4.5 

1.4 

52.9 

1922 

24,2. 

10.3 

•  4.9 

2.3 

2.4 

1.1 

45.2 

1923  : 

19.5 

7."2 

■  "8.0 

2.8 

7.1 

0.9 

45 : 5 

1924 

8.0 

14.0 

5.0 

2.3 

4.0 

1.4 

34.7 

1925  : 

.  4.1 

24.6 

1.4  • 

3.0 

2.2 

;  0.7 

36.0 

1926  : 

7.1 

5.3  * 

e .  Cj  ' 

2.9  . 

8.9 

2.1 

29.5 

1927  : 

18.5 

6.4 

4.9 

2  .6 

4.4 

1.5 

35.5 

1928  : 

.  14.1 

4.4 

7.3 

4.9 

3.4 

2.3 

36.  1- 

1929  : 

13.3 

10.3 

7.2 

6.0 

2.5 

4.0 

43 . 8 

1930  : 

5.0 

27.7 

2.8 

6.3 

1.9 

3.4 

47.1 

1931  : 

8.3 

8.3 

r\  f% 

£  •  O 

3.5 

1.3 

3.3 

27.8 

1932  : 

15.2 

8.0 

3.D  • 

6.1 

3.1 

6.1 

42 . 4 

1935  : 

9.1 

6.3 

2.6 

3.7 

2.2 

4.2 

28.6 

1934  : 

7.3 

20.7 

1.9 

1.6 

3.8 

42.6 

1935  : 

0.1 

*  9.2  * 

•  3.7 

6,5. 

5.0 

4.3 

56.3 

1936  : 

4.9 

16.2 

1.9 

6.4 

3.0 

A  1 
'x  .  1 

38.5 

1937  : 

5.3 

5.7 

1.5 

4.1  , 

3.0 

3 . 5. 

23.1 

1938  ; 

9.9 

'6."8  '  • 

3.3 

4.Q 

•4.2 

4.0 

32.2 

1939  : 

f  8.7 

10.1 

4.2 

5.9 

2.2 

3.1 

54.2 

1940  : 

6.5 

5.5 

6.5 

6.5 

1.9 

3.7 

30.6 

Compiled  from  reports  cf  the-  Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 
1/  Data  for  cover  page  chart  -  Neg.  25,270. 
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Charts,  appearing  on  the  cover  page  of  The  Cotton  Situation 
during  January- June  19^-1 


Number 

of  Chart  Title  of  Chart  Issue 

20,570      Cotton  Consumption  and  Industrial  Production, 

United  States,  1919~!+1  March  19^1 

21,832      Cotton:  Cost  Factors  in  Production  (index  numbers), 
and  Price  Received  by  Farmers,  United  States, 

1910-  U0    March  19H1  j 

38,986      Cotton,  American:  Exports  and  Domestic  Consumption, 

1909-  Ho  February  19M 

39»190      Cotton:  Price  Received  by  Farmers,  Parity  Prico, 

and  Price  Recoivcd  as  Percentage  of  Parity, 

United  States,  1922-Ho  ............  May  I9U1 

26,327     Prices  of  Raw  Cotton  and  of  Cloth,  and  Manufacturers1 

Gross  Margin,  1925-Ul    April  19U1 

28,2^3      Cotton:  Production,  Acreage,  and  Yield,  Brazil, 

1911-  ^0    ......  January  19U1 

2^,612      Returns  F  rom  and  Prices  of  Cotton  and  Cottonseed, 

and  Prices  Paid  for  Commoditiesi  index  numbors, 

United  States,  191O-U0    March  19U1 

39»287      Returns  per  Acce  of  Cotton,  Prices  Paid  Including 
Interest  and  Taxes,,  and  Purchasing  Power  of 
Returns  per  Acre,  indox  numbers,  United  States, 

1910-  ^0    .  June  19U1 

38, 6l6      Cotton,  All  Kinds:  World  Supply  and  Consumption, 

1920-40  March  I9U1 

38,593      Cotton,  American:  World  Supply  and  Consumption, 

1920-^0  March  19U1 

3S,6l8      Cotton,  Foreign:  World  Supply  and  Consumption, 

1920-^0  March  19U1 
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Prices.  Margins,  etc,. 

Spot  Price  per  Pound  and  Spread  Between  •  • 

Prices  in  Specified  Markets  ..........    January,  February,  March 5 

April,  May,  June 

Spot  Price    per  Pound  of  Specified  Growths 
in  Liverpool  and  Other  Cities,  and  as  a 

Percentage  of  American    .  „   January,  February,  March, 


Estimated  Average  Price  per  Pound  Received 

"by  Farmers,  United  States,  "by  months e 

1309-date  (data -for  chart  No.  39  jW)  May 

Parity  Farm  Price  per  Pound,  "by  months, 
March  1923  to  date  (data  for  chart 

No.  39,190)  May 

Farm  Price  per  Pound  as  a  Percentage  of 

Parity,  "by  months,  March  1023  to  date 

(data  for  chart  I7c.  39,19©)  .  .  .  .  May 

Cotton  Prices,  Mill  Margins,  and  Specified 
Index  Numbers,  United  States,  Annual  1929-39* 


Returns  From  and  Prices  of  Cotton "and 

Cottonseed,  and  Price?  Paid  "by  Farmers 

for  Commodities,  United  States,  I909-U0 

(data  for  chart  No.  2^-,6l2)  .  ;  March 

Returns  per  Acre  of  Cotton,  Prices  Paid- 
Including  Interest  and  Taxes  -and  Purchasing 
Power  of  Returns  per  Acre  of  Cotton, 
United  States,  1910-UO  (data  for  chart 
No.  39,2S7)  June 

Imports  and  Exports 

American,  Exports  and  Consumption,  United 

State 3,1909^0  (data  for  chart  No.  3S,986)  .  .  .  February 


April 


Monthly  August  19^0  to  date 


February,  March,  April, 
May,  June 


Prices  of  Cotton,  Unfinished  Cloth 
(17  constructions)  and  Mill*  Margins, 
by  months,  1925-26  to  date  (data  for 
chart  No.  26,32J)   


Aoril 


All  Kinds;  Exports  from  Unite!  States, 

Actual  and  Percentage  Change,  1935-date  ....    March,  April,  June 
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l££2i±s  and  Exports  -  Continued 

Comparison  of  American  and  Brazilian  Exports 
of  Cotton  to  Specified  Countries,  1935  to 
ctate  . 

  April 

Exports  from  Specified  Countries  .  t 

  January,  February,  March 

April,  May 

Exports  from  Peru  to  Specified  Countries, 
August  ^February  i9kG  .  .  .  .  February 

Exports  from  Peru,  Average  1929-38.  and 
Seasons  1938  to  date,  by  Country  of 
Destination    .  . 

  February 

Consumption,  Stocks.  Supply 

All  Kinds;  Consumption  in  United  States, 

Actual  and  Percentage  Change,  1 93 ^-Uq  , .      ,  .„ 

^  t  -yj.,  tu  March,  April,  June 

Cotton;  Government  Financed  Stocks 
July  31,  1930-40  .  . 

*    February 

^b%rv,°f,n)^eS  EnterinS  ^d  Being  Withdrawn 
from  the  I9U0  Government  Loan  Stocks, 
by  Weeks  ... 

 February,  April 

Cotton,  American  and  Foreign:  World  supply 
and  Distribution,  and  United  States  Farm  Price 
and  Income,  Averages  1928-37,  Annual  l93S-Uo  .  .  February 

Cotton,  all  Kinds;  World  Supply  and 
Consumption,  1920-U0  (data  for  chart 
No.  38, bib)    .  , 

*    'March 

?qP0°Un  to*?**?  \rld  Supply  and  Consumption, 
1920-40  (data  for  chart  ITo.  3S,6lS)    .  .  .  .  [  .  March 

lltofo  t?efiCf ;  W°rld  SupPly  Md  Consumption, 
1920-40  (data  for  chart  No.  38,598)     ......  March 

Acreage.  Production 

A  Comparison  of  the  19U0  and  l9Ul  Acreage 

juiTrw .  t creaee  *  °otton  ■  °^  • 

 J  anuary 

Acreage  in  Specified  Countries,  193O-U0    ....  May 

Production  in  Specified  Countries,  1930-4o  .  .  .  May 

Unitef  ?/rdU^°n  and  YiGld»  *7  States,  * 
United  States,  1939  and  19U0  \ 
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Miscellaneous 


Fertilizer  Tag  Sales,  by  States  and 
Areas,  1925-i+O  .  . 

  March 

World  Eayon  Yarn  and  Stable  Fiber 

Production,  by  Areas,  Specified  Periods    ....  June 

Cotton  Cloth:  Exports  from  the  United  States 

Actual  and  Percentage  Change,  l935-Uo       .         .  June 


